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OLD PETERBOROUGH CUSTOMS AND THEIR 

SURVIVAL. 



BY CHARLES DACK. 



{mad AprU 19tk, 1899.) 




fiTERBOilOUGH, the City of the Fens, 
has, I think, more curious old customs 
surviving than any other city in England. 
The Fens naturally lent themselves to 
superstition and various habits to while 
away the time, especially the long, 
dreary winter. Peterborough, within the 
memory of many residents, possessed only about six 
thousand inhabitants, and although the railways and 
brick industries have increased the population more than 
sixfold, many old customs -remain, several having been 
only discontinued of late years ; of these I propose to 
enumerate all that I and some friends can remember, as 
well as those still existing. 

The annual customs I propose to take first, and then 
the general ones, which are rather of daily occurrence. 

At the cathedral, the curfew bell is still rung every 
night for five minutes, beginning in the winter months at 
ten minutes to eight, and in May, June, July and August 
at ten minutes to nine. This custom was only discon- 
tinued for a short time during the Commonwealth. A 
sermon bell is rung on Sundays from five to ten minutes 
before ten. On January 6th (Twelfth-night), iced-cakes 
were raffled for at the various confectioners and bakers in 
the town until recently. 

The first Monday after the Epiphany is Plough- 
Monday, and on this day gangs of plough-boys still come 
into Peterborough, and call on the different tradesmen 
with whom their masters deal, to ask for presents. These 
gangs of six or more were headed by a man. One 
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boy was dressed as a woman, but all had their faces daubed 
with soot and red ochre, and dragged an old plough with a 
wooden share. In the country, if refused a present, the 
boys were yoked to the plough, and the path in front of 
the house ploughed up. In the town, the toe of the 
share was inserted under the scraper, and the plough- 
boys tugged, and away went the scraper. They were 
called Plough Witches and Mumpers. The leader used 
to repeat some doggerel, but I can only remember one 
verse, and unfortunately I have not been able to find 
anyone who can remember more. It was : — 

" Look ye here and look ye there, 
And look ye over yander, 
And there you'll see the old grey goose 
A-smiling at the gander." 

A Mr. Towers, in 1711, left £10 to be laid out in land, 
and the rent to be given to the poor in candles on Plough 
Monday. The occupants of the alms-houses have been 
the recipients for many years. I should imagine this gift 
was intended for Candlemas Day. 

February 14th, St. Valentine's Day, is still observed, 
and it is the custom for the night of the 13th February 
to be called Baulk Valentine, as on this night mischievous 
people or urchins would give runaway knocks, or ring 
the bells at various houses. Sometimes a packet or 
parcel, affixed to a piece of string, was put on the 
doorstep, a knock given, and the person answering 
and opening the door would see the parcel and stoop to 
pick it up ; then the lad with the string would jerk it 
away. Occasionally, these packets were sent by spiteful 
people, and had pins fixed in them point upward 
to catch and scratch their hands. On this evening 
(February 13th), those who could not aflford to buy 
Valentines sat at home and wrote them. 

The following are a few of the favourite verses : — 

(1) The rose is red, the violet's blue 
Carnation's sweet and so are you 
And so are they who send you this 
And when we meet well have a kiss. 
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(2) As I lay on my mossy bed, 

A rose sprang up and it was red, 
And in the middle a sprig of thyme. 
Which makes me think of Valentine. 

(3) As the grapes grow on the vine, 
I choose you for my Valentine ; 

I choose you out from all the rest 
Because I think you are the best ; 
Best or worst, you shall be mine. 
So good morrow, Valentine ! 

(4) The rose is red, the gillyver's yellow, 

I hope in time you'll be my bedfellow. 

(5) The ring is round, the well is deep, 
For you, my love, I cannot sleep. 

(6) As I walked up the garden path, 
I saw a leaf as green as grass. 

I hope that leaf will never wither 
Till you and I are joined together. 

" Good morrow, Valentine ! " is still used, and even 
last year I had letters from some friends on Valentine's 
morning, and at the bottom end of the letter, after the 
signature, was G. M. V. ; and G. M. V. has often been put 
on outside the envelopes, meaning the old greeting ot 
** Good morrow, Valentine I " 

At St. John's Church, on Shrove Tuesday, the Pancake 
bell is rang at a quarter to twelve. The Sanctus, or 
small bell, is used. 

The 15th of March is called Wyldbore's Day, and on 
this day the bells of St. John's Church are rung merrily. 
Matthew Wyldbore, a former M.P. for Peterborough and 
resident, was one day on the common which borders the 
fens, and a dense fog suddenly came on ; he could not 
find his way, and was afraid to move lest he should fall 
into a cross-drain or fen dyke, when the bells of St. John's 
Church began to ring, and he located his position, and 
. returned in safety to the city. He was also fond of bell- 
ringing, and a good amateur singer ; and in consequence 
of his escape he left the following bequest by will, proved 
March 22nd, 1781. 

" I also charge and make chargeable the estate which I 
bought of the Eev. Mr. Bates, lying in the Parish of Peter- 
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borough with its Hamlets, with an annual payment of five 
pounds to the minister of the said Parish, to be by him 
annually disposed of on the day of my death to the ringers of 
the said Parish Church of St. John the Baptist in Peterboro', 
part in money and part in an entertainment, as the said 
minister shall think best, on condition that the said ringers 
shall ring one peal or more of the same bells on the same day." 

The estates of the testator are klso niade liable to the 
payment of £l Is, to the minister of the parish for 
preaching an annual sermon in the church, and ten 
shillings for the poor of Peterboro' as an allowance for 
bread. Mr. Wyldbore resided in the Mansion House, 
which he built, and died on March 15th, 1781, and the 
payments have been regularly made. Upon the Peterboro' 
Inclosure, a close in Newark, substituted in lieu of the 
ancient estate, and belonging to the late Mr. S. Stanley s 
executors, is liable to the above payments. Having done 
with the charitable payments, the following is a copy of 
the curious directions contained in the will : — 

" My Will and desire also is that all those persons who 
voted for me at the election in the year 1774, and who also 
shall attend my body to the grave, and who will accept of it, 
shall receive five shillings each of my executors and a pair of 
white gloves, and I desire that my executors will make this 
my request known to them.'* 

Mr. Wyldbore was buried in Peterboro' Church, where 
there is a mural marble monument to his memory. 

On Palm Sunday it was, until recently, the general 
custom for people to carry small sprays of catkins of the 
willow in their hands ; and even now you see a few people 
doing this. 

April 26th was known as " Break Day," as on this day 
the fen commons used to be broke, as it was called, by 
turning in stock. This was before the enclosures. A 
similar custom is still maintained at St. Neot s, in Hunts. : 
the gates of the common being taken off October 1st, 
and put on again May 1st. 

May Day is still a great day with children ; from early 
in the morning till the afternoon, you see groups of 
children carrying garlands carefully covered with a white 
cloth. These garlands are made with hoops and half- 
hoops, gaily decorated with flowers, foliage, ribbons and 
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coloured paper, and in the centre, generally, the best doll 
to be had. The structure is fastened to a pole, and two 
girls carry it. The little girls are gaily dressed in their 
Spring clothes, with wreaths of tissue-paper roses and 
streamers on their heads, and also coloured tissue-paper 
trimmings and streamers on their dresses. Then there 
are their attendants, also similarly dressed ; but the most 
important is the young lady who carries the money-box, 
who is keenly watched by several pairs of interested 
eyes. They come round to the various houses, and w:hen 
the door opens they begin to sing their songs (several of 
which I have copied), and uncover the garland, and the 
money-box is rattled. Generally, the doorway is filled 
w4th all the family, and a penny is usually given, and off 
the party trudge to the next house and the performance is 
continued ; sometimes, for a larger gratuity, more verses 
will be sung. In the afternoon their mothers take the 
money, and a high tea is provided ; and, if fine, the 
children still sport their finery, and a very pleasant 
evening is spent. 

On old May Day the custom is repeated ; but it 
depends for its success upon the state of the weather on 
May 1st. 

May Day Garland Songs. 

I. 

Good morrow, Lords and Ladies ! 
It is the first of May, 
We hope you'll view our garlands, 
They are so bright and gay. 

Chorus —To the greenwoods we will go, 
To the greenwoods we will go, 
To the greenwoods we will go, go, go, 
To the greenwoods we will go. 

This bunch of May it looks so gay, 
Before your door it stands ; 
It is but a sprout, but it's well spread out 
By the work of our Lord's hands. 

Chorus — To the greenwoods, etc. 

The cuckoo sings in April, 
The cuckoo sings in May, 
The cuckoo sings in June ; 
In July she flies away. 

Chorus — 'To the greenwoods, etc. 
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II. 

Come, see our new garland, 

So green and so gay ; 

'Tis the firstfruits of spring 

• And the glory of May. 

Here are cowslips and daisies. 

And hyacinths blue, 
Here are buttercups bright, 

And anemones too ; 
Here are pansies weary. 

And hawthorn so sweet. 
And the violets fragrant 

Together do meet. 

But yet there's no garland 
That we may entwine. 

Like the garland of virtue 
Entwined divine. 



III. 

Awake, awake, good people all. 
Awake, and you shall hear ; 
Awake, awake, lift up your voice. 
And pray to God in fear. 
Hallelujah ! to the Lamb, who died on Mount Calvary, 
Hallelujah ! Hallelujah ! to the Lamb. 

A bunch of May have I brought you. 

Before your door it stands ; 
It's only a sprout, but well spread about 
By the work of our Lord's hands. 
Hallelujah ! to the Lamb, who died on Mount Calvary, 
Hallelujah ! Hallelujah to the Lamb. 

Take the Bible in your hands. 

And read the Scriptures through. 
And when the day of Judgment comes. 
The Lord will think of you. 
Hallelujah I to the Lamb, who died on Mount Calvary 
Hallelujah ! Hallelujah ! to the Lamb. 

I have a purse within my pocket. 
It's lined with silk and string. 
And all I want is silver now 
To line it well within. 
Hallelujah ! to the Lamb, who died on Mount Calvary, 
Hallelujali ! Hallelujah ! to the Lamb. 
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It is also sung with this chorus : — 

And a Maying we will go, 

And a Maying we will go, go, go. 

IV. 

" Here comes us, for May is up. 
And now we do begin 
To lead our lives in righteousness, 
For fear we die in sin. 

" To die in sin is a fearful thing. 
To die in sin no more (i) 
It would have been better for our poor souls, 
If we had never been born. 

** Now weVe been travelling all the night 
And best part of this day ; 
And now we*re returning back again. 
And have brought you a bunch of May. 

** A bunch of May, which looks so gay. 
Before your door to stand ; 
'Tis but a sprout, but 'tis well spread out. 
The work of our Lord's hand. 

** Repent, repent, ye wicked men, 
Repent before you die. 
There's no repentance to be had 
When in the grave you lie. 

" Arise, arise, you dairy-maid. 
Out of your drowsy dream. 
And step into the dairy quick, 
And fetch a cup of cream. 

" A cup of cream, it looks so white. 
And a jug of your brown beer. 
And if we live to tarry in the place. 
We'll call another year. 

" We've begun our song, and we've almost done. 
No longer can we stay ; 
God bless you all, both great and small. 
We wish you a joyful May." 



Remember us poor Mayers all. 
And hear how we begin. 

To lead our lives in righteousness. 
For fear we die in sin. 
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For if we die, and die in sin, 

The Lord will to us say, 
" Begone, begone, you wicked ones, 

For I know not your way." 

Here IVe been wandering all the night. 

And almost all the day ; 
And just returned back again, 

And brought you a branch of May. 

A branch of May IVe brought you here, 
Before your door to stand ; 

It s but a sprout, but it's well spread about, 
For it's the work of our Lord's hand. 

The fields and meadows are so green. 

As green as any leek ; 
And our Heavenly Father waters them 

With his Heavenly dew so sweet. 

Here is a well where water flows 
To quench the heat of sin ; 

There is a tree where knowledge grows — 
Lord, lead our lives therein. 

Awake, awake, my pretty maid, 
Out of your drowsy dream ; 

And step into your dairy room 
And fetch a bowl of cream. 

If not a bowl of your good cream, 
A mug of your strong beer ; 

For the Lord doth know where we shall be 
To be merry another year. 

Now take your Bible in your hand 
And read your chapter through ; 

And when the day of judgment comes. 
The Lord will remember you. 

And now my song is almost done, 

No longer can I stay, 
God bless you all, both great and small, 

I wish you a joyful May. 
And I hope you'll find your money-box 

Before we go away. 



VI. 

This morning is the first of May, 
The bright time of the year ; 

If I should live and tarry here, 
I'll call another year. 
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Then step into your dairy for 

A bowl of your best cream — 
A bowl of cream I do not mean, 

But a jug of your brown ale. 

The clock's gone out, we must be gone, 

We can no longer stay ; 
So come downstairs, my pretty maid, 

And see your garland gay. 

Our garland gay IVe brought you here, 

And at your door I stand ; 
It is well spread out and set about. 

By the work of our Lord's hand. 

May 29th is Restoratioa, or Oak-Apple, Day as it is 
commonly called here. Sprays of oak are worn in the 
button-hole, in the hat, and by some boys in the tops of 
their boots, just hidden by their trousers. The oak leaf 
and apple combined is the desired object to wear, and on 
the evening of May 28th you will see lads carrying arms 
full of oak sprays for themselves and friends. On the 
morning of the 29th most people used to wear their oak ; 
but except amongst the few old inhabitants it is confined 
chiefly to schoolboys, and you will hear the challenge 
" Show your oak," and woe betide the lad who has not a 
piece to show, however small it may be, as he is subject 
to nips and pinches, and he must not retaliate ; and then 
comes in the artful dodger who, looking very innocent, 
and not showing any signs of the oak, when challenged 
turns round slightly, raises his trousers showing the oak in 
his boot, and letting out a vigorous kick,or, in Peterborough 
schoolboy phrase, '* Hocks their shins." But at midday, 
when the clock strikes twelve, away goes every piece of 
oak, no more is it to be shown ; as after that time the 
wearer is liable to be pinched for showing his oak, as 
before that time he was punished for not having it. 

June 20th, St. Peter's Day. The gates leading into 
the cathedral precincts are all closed on this day, so that 
the Dean and Chapter may claim the exclusive " right 
of way." And at the Cathedral evening service, after 
reading the second lesson at the lectern, the Dean returns 
to his stall, and reads the list of the founders and bene- 
factors, all the congregation standing. 
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Commemoration of Founders. 

And now, according to our bounden duty, let us thankfully 
commemorate before Almighty God our Founders and Benefactors, 
by whose pious liberality this our Body hath been endowed with 
many privileges and possessions, that by its Ministry the Glory of 
Gt)d and the welfare of men may be advanced. 

And we have here to record the labour and devotion of Peada, 
Wulfere and Ethelred, Kings of Mercia, by whom the first Abbey 
of Medeshamstead was founded and endowed. Of Saxulph, the 
first Abbot of the same, who was a great instrument in bringing 
the Cliristian religion into the kingdom of Mercia, who excited the 
King to the work, and looked after it with such diligence that he 
was termed the builder of the House which he consecrated to St. 
Peter as the first-fruits of the church. 

Of Athelwold, Bishop of Winchester, and King Edgar, by whom 
the Abbey was restored after it had been destroyed by the Danes, 
and had continued in its desolation ninety-six years, when the 
name thereof was changed to Burgh. 

Of Kenulph, ninth Abbot, who surrounded the monastery with 
a wall, and who was so famed for learning and wisdom that men 
resorted to him from far and near, as to another Solomon, to hear 
his wisdom. 

Of John de Sais, Martin de Bac, William de Waterville, 
Benedict and Andrew, Abbots of the monastery after the Norman 
Conquest, by whom successively the sacred building in which we 
are now met was erected, the foundation thereof being laid in the 
year of our Lord 1117. 

Of the Abbots Acharius and Robertus de Lindsey, who enriched 
and beautified it, and in whose time it is supposed the west front 
was built, the consecration and dedication thereof following in the 
year of our Lord 1238, when Walter de S. Edmunds was Ablx)t, 
who applied himself to enlarge both the building and the revenues 
of the church. 

Of John de Caleto, Abbot, who built the Infirmary of the 
monastery. 

Of Eichard of London, Abbot, who, when he was Sacrist, erected 
the greater steeple of the church and gave two bells. 

Of William Paris, Prior, who built the Lady Chapel, since 
unhappily destroyed. 

Of Godfrey of Crowland, Abbot, who built the Gatehouse and 
the Knights' Chamber. 

Of William Eamsey, who, with John Maiden, gave the brass 
lectern. 

Richard Ashton and Robert Kirkton, last Abbot but one, who 
built that goodly building at the east end of the church now 
commonly known by the name of the new building, and did 
much else to enlarge and beautify the monastery. 
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Also we have to acknowledge the action of King Henry VIII, 
who, when he destroyed the monastery and plundered their 
possessions, spared this church, and applied a portion of the 
revenues of the house to found this See and Cathedral Body in the 
year 1541. 

White Kennett, who was Dean in the year 1707, bequeathed to 
the Chapter Library a valuable collection of books. 

James Henry Monk, Dean, and afterwards Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, with the liberal assistance of the Chapter and many 
donors, especially the Archbishop of Canterbury, Charles Manners 
Sutton, who had formerly been Dean of this Cathedral, restored 
the choir, this being the first example of restoration, which has 
since been followed in many other Cathedrals. 

Marsham Argles, D.D., Dean, to whose liberality we are indebted 
for the Bishop's throne, pulpit and marble pavement for the choir, 
and also for many other gifts, as well as for generous contributions 
to the Eestoration Fund. 

These are our Founders and primary Benefactors, whose names 
we have thus publicly recited to the service and glory of God, to 
the perpetuation of their memory, and to the testifying of our own 
thankfulness. 

It now remains that we bless and praise Almighty God for 
them all. 

The Bidding prayer before the evening sermon has 
only been discontinued within the last few years. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to diverge slightly, now that 
I am on the subject of the Cathedral, to say that I believe 
that Peterborough is almost, if not the only Cathedral 
where the old and correct order of processions are properly 
formed. Before the service, the sexton leads the procession, 
followed in order by the choristers, lay clerks, minor canons, 
honorary canons, canons residentiary, the Dean and 
the Bishop ; and in retiring after the service they come 
in reverse order, headed by the Bishop, Dean, etc., illus- 
trating the maxim that the first shall be last. I may 
say that the sexton does not form part of the withdraw- 
ing procession. I can also remember that the bells for 
the Cathedral service were chimed from thirty to fifteen 
minutes before the service, from fifteen to ten minutes 
three bells were rung, from ten to five minutes two bells, 
and the last five minutes one bell ; and as this last com- 
menced, the Bishop left his palace, and the Dean the 
deanery, and they arrived at their respective doors in 
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the Cathedral simultaneously, walked to the middle of 
the nave and met, solemnly bowed to each other, and 
then proceeded to the vestries to take their places in 
the procession. When the Bishop or Dean preaches, the 
largest or Dean's bell is rung, and this is only tolled for 
the death of a member of the Royal Family, Bishop, 
Dean, Mayor, or anyone connected with the Cathedral, 
or residing in the precincts. 

Bridge Fair is now held the first Wednesday and 
Thursday in October; and on the Tuesday before, at 
11.45, the Mayor iind Corporation start in procession 
from the Guildhall, and first in the market-place, then 
on the bridge at the junction of the two counties, and 
finally in the Fair meadow, the Town Crier reads this 
proclamation : — 

Oyes. Oyes. Oyes. 

This is to give Notice that the Fair Called Bridge Fair will be 
held and kept to-day, to-morrow and the next day, as well in the 
County of Huntingdonshire as Northamptonshire, by the order of 
Her Majesty*s Secretary of State, dated May 13th, 1878, and made 
in pursuance of the Fairs Act, 1878. 

Therefore all Persons are required to behave themselves Soberly 
and Civilly and to pay their respective dues and demands accord- 
ing to the law of the Eealm and the rights of the Corporation of 
the City and Borough of Peterborough the owners of the aforesaid 
Fair. 

God Save the Queen. 

Afterwards they adjourn to the *' Crown Hotel," and 
the Mayor entertains those who have taken part in the 
procession with champagne and sausages. Prior to the 
incorporation of Peterborough in 1874, the High Bailiff 
(as representing the Dean and Chapter), accompanied by 
the Magistrates, Feoffees, Improvement Commissioners, 
Cathedral lay clerks (who sang Amen after the Proclama- 
tion was read), halberd-bearers. Town Crier and others, 
performed this ceremony, and then had their sausage 
feast at a booth belonging to the ** Cross Keys" Inn, the 
oldest licensed house in the city ; and it was generally 
noticed that many of those taking part in the ceremony 
did not afterwards behave soberly. In the old days 
before the early closing of public-houses, each village inn 
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had its booth, a license was obtained for 25. 6d. a day, 
and dancing was carried on day and night for about a 
week. The villagers used to frequent their own booths. 
It is a great pork feast. Pork was the staple meat, and 
served up as hams, in pies, and principally sausages, 
which were being fried at a fire in the middle of the 
booth, the smoke being carried away through a large 
wooden chimney. Small pigs of about 60 lbs. weight 
were specially fed for this occasion, and called Bridge 
Fairers. The tradesmen kept open house, and a table 
was spread to entertain their country customers and 
friends, who took it as a matter of course, and did not 
hesitate to bring their friends in numbers to partake of the 
free lunch, tea, or suppers. Some old people still keep up 
this custom. This fair continues to attract thousands of 
visitors ; and although the glory of the past is not kept 
up, it is a most interesting sight for visitors to see a real 
old-fashioned country fair. Even now, people from the 
villages come and lay in a stock of various things for the 
winter. The farmers used to send their labourers and 
families to the fair in waggons, decorated with evergreens 
and branches of trees. 

November 5th, simply bonfires as at other places ; guys 
were not popular. 

November 22nd is St. Cecilia's day ; and as near as 
possible to the day, the Cathedral musical staff, organist 
and lay clerks, are entertained by the Dean and Chapter 
at dinner at one of the principal hotels ; each is allowed 
to invite a friend. The chief dish is a boiled leg of 
mutton. After dinner the lay clerks sing songs, duets, 
glees, etc., and a very pleasant evening is passed. 

November 23rd, St. Clement's day, used to be kept by 
the blacksmiths, brewers, and carpenters having suppers. 

November 25th, St. Catherines day, called Queen 
Katern's day ; and this was kept by women and girls, 
dressed in white with distaffs in their hands, one woman 
dressed more elaborately than the others, and wearing a 
gilt paper crown on her head and a distaff in her hand. 
A man also accompanied the party, who was supposed to 
represent the King. Verses were sung, but I could only 
get part of one, which begins : — 
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16 OLD PETERBOROUGH CUSTOMS 

" Here comes Queen Katern, as fine as any Queen, 
In a coach and six horses a-coming to be seen." 

There were several verses, and the chorus repeated at 
the end of each verse was : — 

Some say she's alive, and some say she's dead, 
But now she does appear with a crown upon her head. 
And a-spinning we will go. 

The money-box, of course, was carried for contribu- 
tions. The children of the old workhouse days were 
allowed, as a great treat, to take part in this festival. 

On December 14th the Vicar and Churchwardens of 
St. John*s Church distribute Bishop White's charity. 
He died in 1698, and left £10 to be distributed annually 
amongst twenty old men and women over sixty years of 
age, who can correctly repeat the Lord's Prayer, Ten 
Commandments, and the Apostles' Creed without a 
single mistake. The old people in the almshouses, as 
well as others, are trying to earn their ten shillings by 
learning their exercises for weeks before, and the district 
visitors and others assist in coaching those in whom they 
take an interest. 

December 21st, St. Thomas's day, is still kept up ; and 
on this day you will see parties of Avomen going round 
from house to house and the various tradesmen, " a- 
Gooding." Some tradesmen have a bowl of coppers and 
some have threepenny -pieces, and they give to the 
" Gooders" until the coins provided are all exhausted. 
The people taking part have a tea-party, provided out of 
the receipts. 

Before Christmas, the Waits come round, and also the 
Morrice Dancers. These last are in the adjacent villages, 
and the old play is gone through. There is Belzebub, 
who comes in first, and says : — 

Here I come, Great Belzebub, 
Under my arm I carry my club ; 
In my hand a dripping-pan, 
Don't you think I'm a jolly old man ? 

There is the fight between King, or St. George, and 
Belzebub, in which King, or St. George, is apparently 
killed, and the Doctor comes in and says : — 
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Doctor : " I'm the Doctor ! " 

Belzebub : ** What can you do ? " 

Doctor : "I can cure pains within and pains without, 

Love-sick palsy and the Gout ; 

And if the Devil's in I cast him out." 

Several other characters take part ; St. George becomes 
alive again, and they finish up by a general dance. 

Another group goes round the farmhouses as King 
Cole and his party. 

He enters, and says : — 

Old King Cole was a jolly old soul, 

A jolly old soul was he ; 
He calls for his glass, 
(A servant here comes in with jug of ale and glasses.) 
He calls for his pipe, 
(A lad brings in some clay pipes and tobacco.) 
And he calls for his fiddlers three. 

Then come in the musicians with the party and begin 
to play merry jigs, and the party dance in a grotesque 
manner. They are also called the mummers. 

On Christmas eve and Christmas day groups of boys 
assemble at the houses of the principal inhabitants and 
sing a popular Christmas hymn, which they wind up 
with the following : — 

God bless the Master of this house, 
God bless the Mistress too, 
God bless the little children 
Who sit beside of you. 

We wish you a merry Christmas 
And a happy new year, 
A pocket full of money 
Ajid a cellar full of beer. 
With a good fat pig. 
To last you all the year. 
If you hav'nt got a penny, a ha'penny will do; 
If you hav'nt got a ha'penny, God bless you ! 

At Wisbech the children carry a small box, in which is 
laid a wax doll on wadding, decorated with holly and 
silver leaves, and sing the same words. 

Sometimes " Good King Wenceslaus " is sung instead of 
a hymn. 

These are the regular annual customs, and there are 
several others which occur all the year round. 
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18 OLD PETERBOROUGH CTTSTOMS 

There are the village feasts, held at every village round 
in the spring and early summer, beginning on a Sunday ; 
and the families are all gathered together on these occa- 
sions, and Peterborough young people walk over to them. 
They last for a few days, and it is a very lively time. 

For the whooping-cough, field mice are given to 
children. They are called little birds, so that the child 
may not be prejudiced against them. 

Until early in this reign, everyone entering the bar of a 
public-house was expected to salute the King or Queen 
by saying ** All Health to the King I " If omitted, he was 
fined glasses round for those present. 

A. sedan chair was in use up to about thirty-five years 
since, and I have seen old ladies being carried in it to 
church, concert, or party. The chairmen belonged to a 
family who had been chairmen for generations ; they had 
a peculiarly slippery jogtrot sort of way, and the chair 
and occupant looked very comfortable. 

Until sixty years since, during the first weeks of the 
new year, three or four old men, each with a small wooden 
keg or bottle, or even a leather bottle, each holding from 
two or three pints, and strapped round their waists — one 
had a funnel as well — used to visit the public houses in 
the city. Their greeting to the attendant at the bar 
was : ** Tell the master (or mistress) that the beer-tasters 
have come.'' They were then given a pint of beer in a 
mug, and after each man had taken a sip the rest was 
poured through the funnel into one of the receptacles 
they carried, and off* they went to the next house, where 
the same thing was repeated. No one can remember by 
what authority this was done, but if the men were dis- 
satisfied with the beer they threatened to report the 
landlord ; but as nothing was afterwards heard of any 
report, the landlords were not so particular as to what 
kind of beer was given ; and at last they refused^ to give 
any more beer, and the tasters disappeared. 

Until the late fifties, men sold their wives in the 
market-place : the bellman went round announcing the 
sale, and the husband led his wife into the market-place 
with a new halter. The general price was a shilling and 
a gallon of beer ; and the parties to the sale, accompanied 
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by the crier, used to adjourn to the '* Three Tuns" and 
drink the beer and spend the money amicably together. 

It is also in the remembrance of some old people that 
men were whipped round the market-place tied to a 
cart's tail. This was for drunkenness, small thefts, or 
minor faults. They were not tied to the cart so as to 
walk, but there were holes in the cart for their hands to 
go through (something like stocks), and to these their 
hands and legs were tied ; so that they were in a kneeling 
position, their clothes stripped off down to the waist. A 
man in front drove, and the keeper of the House of 
Correction was in the cart with a cat-o'-ninetails, with 
which he whipped the culprits ; the punishment was 
severe or otherwise, according to the temper of the oflScer, 
but supposed to be a lash about every half minute ; the 
crowd expressed their sympathy or severity by cries of 
"Don't hurt him, Dick !" or ** Give it him, Dick!" etc. 

The cart was drawn twice round the market-place, 
and afterwards to the gaol, where the doctor used to 
examine the victim. 

At St. John's Church the gleaning-bell used to be 
rung, also the daily bell, at 5.45 a.m. and 8.45 p.m., but 
was discontinued about thirty or forty years since. 

In the death-knells, twice three tolls were given for a 
man, five tolls for a woman on the tenor bell ; and for a 
boy three tolls, and for a girl four tolls, given on the 
sixth bell. These tolls used to be succeeded by a number 
of strokes, one for each year of the deceased's age, but 
this is now discontinued, and only the regular tolling 
performed. 

A loaf of bread with quicksilver inside has even 
recently been put on the river when anyone has been 
drowned, with the idea of its floating until it is over the 
body, when it stops ; and about forty years ago, a man 
told me, when his uncle committed suicide and the body 
could not be found, that a man with a drum was put in 
a boat which kept close to the loaf of bread, and was 
drumming all the time, and the idea was that the drum- 
ming would cause the body to float. He says, his uncle's 
body did not come to the surface. 

A more pleasing custom is, just before Christmas day, 
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for the butchers, pork-butchers, game-dealers and pro- 
vision shops to have a show night. On this occasion, the 
best meat to be obtained is dressed and decorated. The 
shops are gaily trimmed with evergreens, paper flowers, 
gas-jets, etc., and to one inside the shop the display of the 
meats and the provisions is a sight worth seeing, while 
the streets are thronged with people criticising the shows. 
Last Christmas there were prizes — silver cups — for the 
best display. Drapers and other shops are all, of course, 
dressed out too, but this is essentially the butchers' 
show. 

The last custom which has passed away with the Ballot 
Act was the destruction of the hustings and polling- 
booths at elections. This was a right claimed by the 
inhabitants successfully, and although it was tried to be 
stopped, the feeling was so strong that it was found to 
be useless to interfere. The hustings and polling-booth 
were erected in front of the Guildhall, and as 4 o'clock 
approached the market-place got more and more crowded, 
and the nearer the time the more dense was the mass of 
people next the booth, the rougher element being par- 
ticularly conspicuous. As the hands of the clock neared 
the hour, there was a silence which was oppressive. 
Those in the booth had been carefully getting out, until 
no one was left inside but the necessary clerks and 
officers and last voters. But at the sound of the first 
stroke of four, a sudden rasping, crashing, wrenching noise 
of tearing wood was heard ; each one left in the hustings 
was getting out anyhow, jumping or rushing as fast as 
possible ; books, papers, and other things were thrown to 
other responsible people in the building, for it was sauve qui 
pent; within two minutes not a vestige of the hustings 
remained, but men, women, and boys might be seen 
carrying away pieces of deal or other wood in all direc- 
tions, and the old Town Hall was soon left without a 
hideous Avooden structure to hide its quaintness. No 
tools were allowed : only hands, and the wood from the 
structure. It was a sight intensely amusing, exciting, and 
much appreciated. The windows round the square were 
filled with spectators, eagerly looking on and encouraging 
those in whom they took an interest, to go in and win. 
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Very few fights took place; as the gainer of the wood 
was generally satisfied with one piece ; but, if greedy 
and wanting more, some would carefully hide the first 
piece and rush back for a second— during their absence 
some keen observer has taken the first piece from its 
hiding-place, and left the original owner to find himself 
without anything. 

On May-day a curious custom was observed : the 
ardent lover would place a piece of May in bloom in the 
window, or the hole of the window-shutter, of the house 
in which his lady lived ; but if there had been a quarrel, a 
piece of blackthorn w^as used instead of the May blossom, 
so that the neighbours would know the state of afiairs. 

At St. Peter s, or Cherry, Fair, held in July, it was 
the privilege of any inhabitant to start a bough house. 
My informant remembers the last one at the corner of 
Cumbergate, now the Advertiser oflSces, being kept by a 
man named Hall, a razor- grinder, about 1835. When 
the fair was proclaimed, a bough or branch of a tree was 
put over the door, and the householder could sell beer 
and refireshments without a license from twelve noon to 
midnight every day the fair lasted. About twenty years 
since, I remember two men in Broad Street, who cleared 
their shops and sold tea, coffee, and refreshments, and 
announced their intention of re-starting the old bough 
houses ; but the authorities stopped them. 

The last night-watchman of the old school passed 
away about fifteen years since, and until he was totally 
incapable, he occupied his box in the Minster precincts, 
and went round regularly, calling out the hours and state 
of the weather : unless he was fast asleep, or some young 
men had played a trick upon him of fastening him in his 
box, or even pushing it over and sitting on it, so that the 
poor man could not get out. 

There is one privilege which the magistrates of Peter- 
borough pride themselves on possessing, but one which 
they do not use, viz., to condemn a murderer to death 
without sending him to be tried before a judge and jury 
at Assizes. It is stated that the privilege is retained 
and recognised, but if it should be used a special Act 
would be passed to alter the law. No one has been 
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hung in Peterborough since the beginning of the century, 
and the hanging was done in a very primitive manner. 
The condemned man was put in a cart and drawn under 
the gallows (a permanent erection on the common), the 
constable who drove the cart slipped the noose over the 
poor man's head, and was so disgusted with his job that 
he hoped the man would escape ; but he mounted the 
cart, caught hold of the reins, and said *' gee-up I" to the 
horse, and drove all round the common, without looking 
behind to see if the man was hung or had escaped. The 
man was hung, and the gallows stood for some years after ; 
when some of the inhabitants, hearing that the poor man's 
son (who had enlisted) was in a detachment of soldiers 
who would be passing it on their way into the town, 
went at night and cut it down, and placed it against the 
door of the gaol. This was the end of the Peterborough 
gallows, and brings to a close my list of old Peterborough 
customs. 
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